4?8   A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
With the return of peace, however, the problem of officering the
army became a difficult one; the class of small landed gentry,
from which the pre-war officers had been mainly drawn, could no
longer furnish them in sufficient quantity ; the inadequate pay and
poor prospects of promotion failed to attract enough good candi-
dates from other sources, and too many of the surviving war-time
officers suffered from weariness and lack of incentive to zeal and
energy. Though war, and training for war, were yearly beconiing
more complicated and scientific, the post-war British officer was
less capable of meeting their increasing demands than his pre-ig^
predecessor, so that it was with a second class instead of a first class
army that Britain went to war in 1939. Yet it was no second class
army that eventually did its full share and more in defeating the
formidable German military machine of that war, in which the
British officer proved himself as quick as ever to learn from his
mistakes and to adapt himself to new and strange conditions.
A portrait of the better type of British officer of today would show
a man possessed by birth or acquirement of the speech and many
of the habits and tastes of a gentleman of limited means ; not over-
well versed in art; literature or the things of the mind, but rather
an outdoor man and a player of at least one game, with an interest in
many. A good leader of men rather by instinct than by study or
theory, he maintains with them an amicable but not familiar rela-
tionship which respects private interests and prejudices on both
sides. He regards the professional study of war in its variegated
aspects as a somewhat dull but obviously inevitable necessity of his
calling; dislikes wearing uniform, disguising himself somewhat
imperfectly in civilian clothes whenever and as soon as he can;
has little taste, though sufficient aptitude, for military pomp and
ceremonial; and looks on duty, though he seldom'neglects to do it
thoroughly and conscientiously, as a thing which it is good to have
done with. He has an amusedly tolerant liking for most of his military
superiors, not always including staff officers, and an innate
distrust and contempt, with however no trace of disloyalty, for his
civil superiors, including the War Office. He considers his own
regiment or corps to be so clearly better than any other in the army
that it would be as unnecessary as offensive even to mention so
obvious a fact; but he generously recognises that these other bodies
have their uses, even perhaps that they could hardly be dispensed
with. This tacit but invincible love of his unit does not involve a
blindness to its defects, of which he can be vocally critical, particu-
larly within its domestic circle. In the increasingly varied technique
of his profession he is usually more competent than would
appear from his reluctance to *' talk shop " unnecessarily and
inappropriately. Without being a connoisseur in the social graces,
he is a pleasant companion and a reliable friend, though tending,